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Uruguay 


Uruguay, the smallest nation in South America, 
is squeezed between two giants—Brazil to the north 
and Argentina to the west and south—yet it has main- 
tained sturdy hold on the rich, rolling grasslands that 
have brought prosperity under a well-organized sys- 
tem of livestock raising aimed at large-scale interna- 
tional trade. Uruguay’s per capita exports are second 
only to oil-rich Venezuela’s in South America. 

Back in 1603 an attempt to establish a colony from 
Buenos Aires failed, but a population of 300 horses 
and goo head of cattle left by the Spaniards foreshad- 


owed future developments. At the present time live- 


stock outnumber people more than 12 to 1, an indi- 
cation of the great emphasis upon pastoral economy. 
Uruguay has had no population census since 1908, 
but cattle, sheep, and other livestock are counted fre- 
quently and carefully. The 1951 census gave 23,408,- 
648 sheep and 8,854,609 cattle; in 1953 the number 
of inhabitants was estimated at 2,525,000. Naturally, 
in such a situation, the consumption of meat is ex- 
tremely high, averaging almost a pound per person 
per day. Moreover, the average Uruguayan diet is one 


of the world’s best as far as calories and proteins are 
concerned. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND. Uruguay’s po- 
sition between Portuguese settlements in Brazil and 
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Spanish settlements in Argentina resulted in conflicts 
over control of the territory during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. The history of Colonia, on 
the northern bank of La Plata River, 30 miles across 
from Buenos Aires, illustrates these struggles. ‘The 
Portuguese founded the city in 1680 and were imme- 
diately pushed out by forces from Buenos Aires. In 
1681 the town was given back to its founders. Later 
it was attacked by the Spaniards because of flourish- 
ing contraband activities. In 1713 it was ceded back 
to Portugal. During the next few decades it again 
changed hands several times and finally was secured 
by Spain. 

After the Spanish-speaking countries of Latin 
America won independence, there followed almost 
a century of uprisings, revolts, revolutions, and for- 
eign wars. Uruguay proved no exception to the rule. 
Yet just when chaos seemed to have become chronic 
and incurable, there appeared a man of ideas who 
diagnosed the country’s political, economic, and 
social ills and laid the foundation of the orderly, pro- 
gressive Uruguay we know today. During his first 
term as president (1903-07) José Battle y Ordojfiez, a 
dynamic and thoughtful leader, was mainly engaged 
in achieving civil stability in a liberal atmosphere. 
At the expiration of his term he rigidly adhered to 
the constitution, which prohibited a president from 
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succeeding himself, and sailed for Europe to study 
methods of government. Returning to Uruguay in 
1911 to become president for the second time, he 
recommended that the state have a monopoly of in- 
surance and electric light and power, and he urged 
legislation for the protection of labor, for the estab- 
lishment of institutes and experiment stations, for 
universal free education, and for the construction of 
state railroads and highways. “There is great injus- 
tice in the enormous gap between the rich and the 
poor,” he declared. ““The gap must be narrowed— 
and it is the duty of the state to attempt that task.” 
He believed that most of Uruguay’s ills had been 
caused by corrupt elections and the abuse of presi- 
dential power, and he saw to it that elections were 
reasonably honest and that the personal power of the 
president was severely curtailed. ‘Though abuses of 
presidential power did occur after 1920, especially 
during the depression of the 1930's, Uruguayan de- 
mocracy eventually reached a high level of perform- 
ance. 

Among the social reforms that were early accepted 
are old-age assistance, pension systems, an eight-hour 
workday, compulsory liability insurance, vacations 
with pay, free medical services, legalized divorce, 
women’s suffrage and right to own property, and 
work codes for children—all of which comes close to 
being Utopia in the eyes of many Latin Americans. 


INHABITANTS. The people of Uruguay are al- 
most wholly of European descent. ‘Though traces of 
Indian ancestry are still apparent among some rural 
families in outlying districts, the mestizo class is es- 
timated to be no more than 10 per cent of the total 
population. Most of the immigrants have come from 
Spain and Italy; some 650,000 of them arrived be- 
tween 1836 and 1926. Since World War II the only 
immigrants permitted have been farmers and skilled 
workmen who had contracts of employment, but 
almost 6,000 came in during 1950 alone. A total of 
about 450,000 foreign-born live in Uruguay at pres- 
ent, the large majority in such urban centers as Mon- 
tevideo. Incidentally, one-third of the nation’s inhab- 
itants live in Montevideo, the capital city. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP COUNTRY. Stock rais- 
ing on the luxuriant grasslands of Uruguay has been 
an extremely prosperous enterprise. The gently roll- 
ing hills receive a moderate rainfall well distributed 
through the year, amounting to an average of 40 


inches annually. A subtropical and essentially mari- 
time location provides mild average temperatures, 
which range from 50° F. to 72° F. The greatest 
extremes have been 23° and 109°, but such extremes 
are rare. 

Of Uruguay’s land area of nearly 42 million acres, 
less than one million are classified as wasteland— 
rocky land, swamps, sand dunes, and alkaline flats. 
Further, only three million acres are cultivated, and 
another half million acres lie fallow each year. Only 
a little more than one million acres are planted pas- 
tures. The vast expanse of nearly 35 million acres 
is in range grassland. Truly, the largest part of the 
country (about 85 per cent) is devoted to livestock 
raising. Moreover, the intensity of use is high: the 
average density of livestock is almost one per acre, 
and very little supplementary feeding is done. 

During colonial days Uruguay consisted chiefly of 
huge estancias, meaning originally “staying places” 
and later “estates.” Cattle were considerably more 
numerous than sheep and were valued primarily for 
their hides; jerked meat, though important, was dis- 
tinctly secondary. When the meat-extract plant at 
Fray. Bentos opened in 1864, sheep numbered two 
million and cattle more than 314 million. By 1900, 
however, the picture had been reversed, with 1814 
million sheep and not quite seven million cattle, and 
there have been no great changes in numbers since 
then. 

The livestock industry, however, was radically 
changed during the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by the introduction of barbed wire to fence in 
the ranges, by the development of refrigerated ships 
to carry chilled and frozen meats to European mar- 
kets, and by the improvement of livestock quality, 
thanks to the importation of European breeding 
stock. The shift from salted meat to chilled, frozen, 
and canned meats increased demands for better 
grades of beef. Herefords, first imported shortly after 
1880, now constitute more than half the stock of the 
country, followed by Shorthorns. 

Cattle and sheep raising are closely associated; in 
fact, the herds and the flocks commonly graze to- 
gether. In general, the northern part of the country 
is the area of the largest estancias and of stockbreed- 
ing. Its soils are more shallow, and its topography 
more rolling, than in the south. The better grazing 
lands for fattening cattle and most of the cropped 
lands are south of the Negro River. 

Landholdings are large, as is evidenced by the fact 
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that only one per cent of the farms occupy one-third 
of the total farm area. Many great landed estates, 
devoted primarily to stock raising, are still intact. 
According to the 1951 census, 71 farms had more 
than 25,000 acres each. At the other end of the scale, 
about half of the country’s 85,000 farm units aggre- 
gated only two per cent of the total farm area. ‘The 
great estates, however, readily lend themselves to 
mechanization, and the mechanized area might be 
conservatively estimated at well over a million acres. 
Ownership and tenancy are about equally divided. 


CROPS AND EXPORTS. The chaotic political 
situation during the nineteenth century delayed the 
growth of farm communities and put a premium on 
cattle and sheep raising. Only with the encourage- 
ment of the government's guarantee in recent years 
of remunerative prices for crops has agricultural pro- 
duction noticeably increased. The country now 
grows enough rice for its own needs and even has a 
surplus for export. The 1954-55 wheat crop was more 
than double prewar production and gave Uruguay a 
sizable export of wheat for the world market. Nearly 
as much wheat was shipped out in the form of flour 
as in grain, proof of the growth of flour milling. 

Under the impetus of the recent (1950-51) boom 
in prices for wool, that commodity has become the 
main Uruguayan export. From 1950 to 1955 it av- 
eraged almost one-half the national export income. 
The proportion is slightly less than that now, but 
Uruguay still stands among the five leading wool 
exporters in the world. By 1955 the Netherlands had 
replaced Great Britain (chief prewar customer) and 
the United States (chief wartime customer) as the 
main buyer. 

In the years before 1955, Uruguay also ranked 
among the world’s leading meat exporters, but it no 
longer holds such a position, partly because of do- 
mestic marketing conditions, partly because the wool 
boom has created sharp competition for the land, and 
partly because the traditional winter pastures and 
fattening lands in the south have been encroached 
upon by wheat farming. 


AGRICULTURAL PROBLEMS. According to 
the report of the mission of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development in 1951, the 
major agricultural problems are animal diseases, 
especially foot-and-mouth disease (aftosa) and un- 
dulant fever, inadequately managed grazing and 


arable lands, and the grading, transporting, storage, 
and marketing of agricultural commodities. In addi- 
tion to these, periodic droughts and soil erosion 
create some difficulties. 

Although the effects of animal diseases are serious, 
the principal diseases are contagious and can be con- 
trolled. Aftosa and undulant fever are controllable 
by vaccination. Tick fever has been brought under 
control south of the Negro River but is still prevalent 
in the northern, warmer part of the country. 

The problems of land management hinge upon 
the relationship of pasturage to crops. Undoubtedly, 
improvements could be made in both types of use 
if more attention were given to high-yielding leg- 
umes. Legumes for pasturage would improve per- 
manent pastures and could be planted in temporary 
ones in order to provide feed reserves to meet short- 
ages that occur during periods of drought. The use 
of legumes in rotation with cash crops not only would 
improve yields but would also help to retard soil ero- 
sion. Moreover, increased yields from a given amount 
of cropland would release land for the production of 
feed crops for fattening and for emergencies. More 
diversified farming might benefit the nation by pro- 


viding a more stable income through crop and live- 
stock combinations. 


TRANSPORTATION. The gradual extension of 
the railroad system, begun in the late 1860's, facili- 
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tated the economic development of the country and 
also enabled the central government to deal quickly 
with uprisings and incipient revolutions in the inte- 
rior. The network, of uniform gauge throughout the 
country, was completed with British capital in 1911. 
The state acquired or constructed about 350 miles of 
line and thus controlled several small “feeders” to the 
British-owned Central Uruguayan Railway. After 
World War II the government used blocked sterling 
to purchase the British lines, and it now owns the 
entire network. 

The government has carried out an extensive pro- 
gram of highway construction and has encouraged 
road transport by granting to truckers partial relief 
from import duties and certain taxes and by provid- 
ing relatively cheap gasoline and diesel oil. There 
are at present more than 20,000 miles of roads, all 
of which are dirt or gravel except the hard-surfaced 
ones that run between Montevideo and the nearby 
beach resorts and the important river port of Colonia. 
More and more express articles and even bulk freight 
consignments are moving by bus and truck, and the 
main towns of the interior are served by buses—from 
the mistos, or combination passenger and freight 
type, to the luxury Greyhound variety. However, the 
increasing traffic of passenger cars and heavy buses 


and trucks is overtaxing the roads. A nation-wide pro- 
gram for the construction of paved roads is needed. 


WELFARE STATE. Government participation 
in the economy is especially evident in Uruguay. A 
guiding principle in the operation of the public 
agencies has been to control the role of foreign capital 
in the industrial and financial life of the nation, but 
the primary motive has been to render service to the 
public in the form of low-cost insurance, low interest 
rates, low utility rates, and low costs of meat, gasoline, 
and other commodities. Some state enterprises com- 
pete with private business; others enjoy a monopoly. 
Evidently none is operated as a fiscal monopoly with 
the major objective of raising revenue, as is done in 
several other Latin-American countries. 

Some state enterprises are profitable, others must 
be subsidized. Examples of deficit ones are fisheries 
and the Montevideo meat monopoly. The fisheries 
agency operates fishing boats, warehouses, and ice 
plants and distributes fish at low prices through 
wholesale and retail outlets. Montevideo’s fresh-meat 
monoply suffers from the dual goal of lowering 
prices charged to customers and raising prices paid 
to producers. Difficulties in delivering cattle to the 
stockyards, delays in payments, and high operation 
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